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LITERARY FIELDS. 





Individuality is as requisite to success in 
literature as in any other life-work,— perhaps 
moreso. A literary name becomes a trade-mark 
representing such a grade or kind of goods. 
Trade-marks in business are counterfeited; so 
they are in literature. “She” brings into 
existence a long train of “He’s,” “It’s,” and 
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other pronominal monstrosities. “ Dr. Jekyll” 
has a following of other “strange tales,”’ all 
counterfeits. These imitations, however, are 
the sincerest flattery. It is only the successful 
ventures that are counterfeited, and the result 
of the spurious volumes is to fix more promi- 
nently in the public mind the individuality of 
the originals. 

These successful originals are the result of a 
conscious or unconscious selection of some 
special field of literature. They do not spring 
full-armed from the brains of the writers. They 
are usually the climax of a long series of shorter 
or less pretentious effusions having similar 
qualities and excellencies. 

The famous names of current literature are 
symbolical of some particular fields of work. 
Speak of Tourgee, and weird tales of the recon- 
struction period spring into the mind ; of Cable, 
and the Creoles live their peculiar lives before 
you. Mention Stevenson, and strange, half- 
mystical experiences are recalled; Howells, and 
realism presents itself. ‘ Craddock” is almost 
synonymous with “Tennessee mountains,” 
“Haggard” with “South Africa,” and “ Bret 
Harte ” with the mining camps of California. 
So the list may be extended and we will find 
that in the case of almost every successful writer 
success has come along the channel of a dis- 
tinctive line of work persistently followed. 

To to be sure, there may occasionally be 
found a literary Jack-at-all-trades, like Lowell, 
who can with equal ease depict the vagaries of 
Hosea Biglow or criticise the diction of Shake- 
speare, but so exceptional are such geniuses as 
to exempt them from this discussion. For the 
most part, the factors which determine the rise 
of an author are two,—the ability to tell a story 
well, and the location of the plot. While the 
former is a necessary constant, the latter is a 
variable which goes far in making a success. 


All rights reserved. 
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The scene of the play has its attraction as well 
as the acting. 

Can the would-be successful writers gain no 
hint from this? 

Can they not see that while the road to emi- 
nence in scientific or didactic literature lies in 
making their name synonymous with a &ind of 
information, in fiction there is an added element 
of locality—style in its fullest sense being 
assumed for both ? 

The fiction-reading public has so far pro- 
gressed toward realism as to demand localiza- 
tion of plot. The visionary, may-be-anywhere 
tales of a half-century ago are unread. 

We want the full address,—state, county, 
and, if possible, town,— and time of action of 
our heroes and heroines. Our interest is given 
a damper at the outset when a story opens: 
“In a certain city, in the year 18—, the sun 
was seen setting behind a bank of rose-colored 
clouds.” It may mean anywhere between 
Afghanistan and Keokuk, and’ we do not 
like it. 

How shall the locality of our stories be deter- 
mined? It would be hazardous for one ever so well 
acquainted with Creole life to follow where 
Cable has led; or for ever so close a student of 
the Tennessee native to attempt to repeat the 
triumph of Miss Murfree. Nor is it necessary 
that the attempt be made. There are societies 
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and localities enough needing spokesmen. 
Wherever you are, wherever lies your acquaint- 
ance with people and customs, there is your field. 

Do you think your surroundings are mean and 
commonplace? Some day another will come 
and make them famous throughout the land, 
and you will be angry with yourself that you 
were so blind. 

Think of the few localities represented in the 
literature of to-day. The great plains, for 
instance, have yet to have a spokesman. If 
you know well the boundless prairies of Dakota 
and the life that is building that giant-like 
empire, write it. There lies the road to your 
Rome. So arrange your plots that there will 
be no doubt as to the place of action of your 
stories. Let the reading world come to look 
above your name for a certain class of writing 
and you may come to be a people’s representa- 
tive in literature as well as Craddock or Cable. 

The lesson of the times seems to be that the 
ambitious author,—and what author is not 
ambitious ?— should locate himself, pre-empt, 
so to speak, a certain territory and make him- 
self and his characters the exponents of that 
territory; and he will generally find the best 
“studies” for his pen in the acres that lie 
spread before his door and in the people who 
throng the streets of the neighboring village. 

C. M. Harger. 





EGOTISM 


IN CORRESPONDENCE. 


A differencé of opinion seems to exist as to 
whether in newspaper correspondence the cor- 
respondent shall let himself be seen, or shall 
keep himself hidden. 

One writer lays down the law that the corres- 
pondent must eliminate himself wholly, or so 
far as is possible, from his writings, giving as 
impersonal and dispassionate a description as 
he can of the thing, whatever it may be, about 
which he is writing. To this writer the corres- 
pondent’s use of the personal pronoun “I” is 
wholly objectionable. 


Another writer advocates the frequent use of 
the pronoun, holding to the opinion that the 
more of his personality the correspondent in- 
fuses into his writings, the better, and contend- 
ing that it gives more life and interest to his 
subject. 

Probably both of these writers believe them- 
selves to be authorities in the matter, but as 
their opinions are diametrically opposed to each 
other, the correspondent is left finally to decide 
for himself what is best and most appropriate in 
his particular case. Observation should teach 
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him. What is done is undoubtedly the best thing 
for the average correspondent to do, if he would 
have his wares acceptable to the buyer. The 
correspondent who has won for himself dis- 
tinction may be a law unto himself, perhaps, 
and do pretty much as he chooses, but the 
ordinary correspondent must conform to the 
style in vogue, and a little observation must 
teach him what that is. 

It is the habit of several of the more eminent 
among contemporary ‘newspaper correspon- 
dents to use the pronoun “I” in their pub- 
lished letters, and this habit, and the infusion of 
their personality, undoubtedly lend a greater in- 
terest to their letters. People not only like to 
have scenes and persons described to them, but 
they like to know what the person who witnessed 
the event, or met the celebrity, thought at the 
time. They do not always like to take the 
trouble to form an opinion themselves, but like 
to have it formed for them by another. 

So there seems to be no really good reason 
why the correspondent should not put some of 
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his own personality into his printed correspond- 
ence. Indeed, it is doubtful if any correspond- 
ent of whatever standing could write a letter of 
any great length and variety of topic without 
investing it with something of the quality 
called personality; but, while he can hardly 
avoid putting something of himself into his 
writing, it is not necessary that he should say 
“I.” Obviously this would be inappropriate in 
some cases. In the case of a correspondent of 
note, whose letters are printed over his own 
signature, the pronoun “I” may be used with 
propriety. It may also be used, though less 
properly, by a correspondent of lesser note, 
provided that his name be printed under his 
article. In the unsigned article, however, the 
writer of which may be anyone, and certainly is 
no one of interest to any very large number of 
readers, the use of “I” is manifestly in bad taste. 
The writer of an unsigned article should therefore 
keep his “I’s” out of his manuscript, and so 
make it unnecessary for them to be eliminated 
by the editor. F. R. Perry. 





Upon the use a writer makes of his first 
rejected contributions to literature, will depend 
his after success or failure. “ Declined with 
thanks,” or simply “ Unavailable,” are not words 
of doom, as they seem to anxious authors 
eagerly awaiting the results of their first ven- 
tures. More often, if rightly accepted, they 
will be looked back to as disguised blessings, 
compelling the inexperienced to practice awhile 
longer and fit themselves better before rushing 
into print. 

It does no good to abuse the editor. The 
presumption is that the editor is correct in his 
judgment of what his readers want. Sometimes 
he is wrong, but the severest penalty is felt by 
himself and not by the writer of the declined 
manuscript. Just so soon as the editor receives 
an abusive letter, he dismisses all doubts about 
the correctness of his first judgment. The 
author, by that act, stamps himself as one of 


those conceited persons of whom Solomon wrote 
that there was more hope of a fool than of 
him. A writer is always the poorest judge of 
his own productions. The fire of enthusiasm 
in composing leaves a murky smoke that hides 
imperfections. If, after one or two weeks’ 
time, the writer cannot see many and great 
defects in his production, his case is nearly 
hopeless. 

The best thing to do when a communication 
is returned, is to accept the editor’s verdict as 
correct, and then in this spirit set to work to 
find wherein the trouble lies; for, though the 
manuscript be full of faults, it does not follow 
that it is the best the writer is able to produce. 
He must indeed be a sorry specimen of hu- 
manity who can calmly accept an adverse ver- 
dict against one apprentice performance as 
conclusive against his entire literary career. 

A writer does himself serious injustice if he 
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attempts a literary career without a preliminary 
apprenticeship in newspaper work. As a re- 
porter on a daily paper he is not obliged to 
cudgel his brain for facts or for ideas. The 
facts are furnished him gratis in his daily ex- 
periences. If he have the stuff in him the 
ideas will certainly follow in due order. Given 
plenty of facts, if the reporter is able to gener- 
alize from them he becomes a philosopher. If 
he has taste and imagination he becomes a poet 
or a story writer. Charles Dickens began 
literature as a reporter, and a good one, too. It 
is, perhaps, in memory of this early experience 
that he makes Joe Gargery reply to little Pip’s 
ambitious longings with this bit of exquisite 
humor: “I tell yer, Pip, that the way to be 
oncommon is first to learn to be common. A 
man as has learned how to do common things 
well afterwards naturally proceeds to be on- 
common.” There is a philosophy under this 
that is applicable to many things beside litera- 
ture; but it especially belongs to that. 

If a young writer has good sense his rejected 
manuscript will set him harder at work. He 
will study more and probably write more hours 
a day than ever before; but it will be revision 
and rearrangement of his subject-matter, rather 
than new composition,—less pleasant work, 
perhaps, but far better for promoting clearness 
of thought and style. Almost always a writer 
can see at once on re-reading a rejected com- 
munication that it has such blemishes as to 
make entire rewriting necessary. While doing 
this, look closely to see what the central thought 
is. If there is none throw the manuscript away 
as worthless. When the central idea is found, 
begin with that, state it as clearly as possible, 
and let the essay naturally grow out from that 
statement. This is a great intellectual help in 
cultivating a logical order of thought. 

When the manuscript is rewritten lock it in 
a drawer a week and think about something 
else. At the end of this time the writer may 
take it out and imagine that it has been re- 
turned from some publisher. It probably would 
have been if it had been sent. This plan saves 
postage stamps beside the humiliation of a 
second rejection, though the latter is worth all 
it costs to most writers, provided they have 
humility to make the best use of it and can 
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afford the postage stamps. After one trial and 
rejection, however, the writer had better use 
the insensate locked drawer as his confidant 
than weary the editor overmuch. Don’t think 
you will lose by this considerateness. It was 
probably an editor who once in a fearful storm 
at sea began his prayer with the novel plea: 
“QO Lord, help us this time, for Thou knowest 
that we do not trouble Thee often!” 

But where does publication come in? That 
for the present is a comparatively unimportant 
matter. What the young writer mostly needs 
is experience. His labor is not lost if he writes 
a good deal that never sees light. He has been 
educating himself with the smallest possible 
expense to the public. Ultimately he gets his 
revenge. He must grow underground, as plants 
do, before they send up a shoot. At last some 
subject long thought of is written up. After 
numerous revisions and much rewriting it is 
with many misgivings forwarded to the editor 
and accepted. Possibly it is essentially the 
same article that has been previously de- 
clined. As the writer sees it in the glory of 
type, looking better than ever before, he may 
secretly exult in knowing that the editors who 
have rejected it will also see it, and as they 
cannot know how greatly it has been changed 
they may even blame themselves for their mis- 
take. In this way a writer may get even with 
an editor who has rejected his manuscript. 
Unlike most revenges, this is worth all it costs. 
Few know how much revision and rewriting is 
done by popular and successful authors. Some 
poets give days, weeks, and months to fashion- 
ing their thoughts. Between the first and last 
times in giving form to these children of their 
brain, there is as great difference as between 
the new-born babe and the thoughtful man 
or graceful and vivacious woman it shall 
grow to be. 

By-and-by, after a writer gains experience 
and standing, his name acquires a commercial 
value. The public learns to expect something 
worth reading attached to it. Tennyson is sure 
of readers and publishers for everything he 
may write, and this is no mere theory, for he 
has actually strained the public forbearance 
nearly as far as it will bear. It is the chief 
danger of a great reputation that its owner is 





always tempted to undertake too much. It 
does good sometimes to let the brain lie fallow 
for awhile, as farmers do, not in the meantime 
remitting cultivation. In this way they get the 
accumulation of two years’ fertility in one crop, 
and thus secure something worth harvesting, 
even on thin soil. Young writers get much of 
this experience in the rejection of their manu- 
script, and do not know until afterward how 
much good it does them. Some popular writers 
would receive benefit from the same treatment. 
It would make them more careful in thought 
and expression. 

It is difficult to maintain a reputation for 
good writing, especially for one whose every 
word is eagerly awaited. Such a one is tempted 
to write too much. Though editors and pub- 
lishers print all he sends, he does not escape. 
The critics and the public take their revenge 
for his failure to come up to the standard he 
has himself set. Editors are the arbiters of 
their own writings, and it is often an editor’s 
hardest task to kill his own copy. 

The contributions of some _ experienced 
writers pass without criticism into journals 
they have long written for, and with which their 
productions have a recognized standing. Some- 
times the promise that their name implies is 
repudiated. Writing has become easy for such 
men — much too easy for their own good. In- 
stead of the laborious pumping and wheezing 
which so distress us in young writers, these 
experts in literature have established a siphon 
arrangement, and thus keep their several 
specialties of thought always “on tap.” Some 
have only one class of ideas to draw upon, but 
these soon run themselves dry. When the 
pressure is too great, these hack writers serve 
their customers from the tap with more foam 
than drink. It is a pleasant arrangement for 

‘the writer while it lasts, but it is delusive. 
This glib method of writing without thinking is 
like a siphon, —liable to give out suddenly with- 
out warning. The young writer may deem it 
hard to see his manuscript rejected, while non- 
sense from writers of reputation is published, but 
if he uses his present failure as he should, his 
turn will come some day. In the mean time it will 
be better for him than for the old writer, whose 
manuscript is not rejected, but who well knows 
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it ought to be. No situation is more pitiable 
than that of a literary Belisarius begging on 
the strength of a reputation. 

To avoid this fate the worn-out literary man 
should be always a literary worker. It isa good 
thing to pass the necessity for laborious pumping 
to put ideas into presentable form, provided this 
advantage is not used as an excuse for laziness. 
If it is easy to write, as it should be after long 
practice, do not write so much more, but use 
the time thus gained in revision and rewriting, 
thus improving the product of the pen as much 
as possible. Above all, the writer cannot have 
too much time for thinking, storing his mind with 
facts, thoughts, suggestions, and similitudes for 
future use. It is only thus that the experienced 
writer can hope to keep abreast of the times, and 
save himself from being superseded by younger 
men. He who aspires to keep knowledge “on 
tap” must lose no opportunity for replenishing 
the fountain. Otherwise his facility of expres- 
sion may prove a danger to his intellectual 
vigor. 

After all, the writer’s work is necessarily 
somewhat uneven. Homer is said sometimes 
tonod. The mind is nota mere machine. It 
cannot bring forth its products with mechanical 
exactness and perfection. It is best thus. 
Otherwise we should miss the spicy personal 
flavor which the best writers and speakers give 
to the products of their brain. For this we can 
afford to forgive a really able man for occa- 
sional lapses into mediocrity, provided he gives us 
all the time the best he has. The writer on the 
daily press will often have occasion to quote an 
apology that Henry Ward Beecher once made 
in his earlier ministry for a sermon not up to his 
usual standard. Beecher replied to his critics 
that he had “as good right to preach a poor 
sermon as any clergyman in Indianapolis.” Yet 
it is doubtful whether any man has a right to 
withhold as much of himself as he can give in 
any good work. It is certain that Mr. Beecher 
did not, and to this he owed his success. It is 
ever as in the parable of the talents: Those 
who used most freely and wisely had more given 
them. But now, as then, it needs a mind full 
of resources, a man with many talents, to 
appreciate and act upon this truth. 

Wm. F. Fowler. 
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ADVICE TO NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. — IV. 


“ FAKING.” 


Moralists who do not understand precisely 
what “faking,” in newspaper parlance, means, 
will be gratified to know that it is not exactly 
lying. Between ordinary “faking” and ordinary 
lying there is a difference that most newspaper 
correspondents fully understand. The reading 
public may not be so quick to see the distinc- 
tion, but the correspondents appreciate it, news 
editors and managing editors recognize it, and 
the reading public, may-be, would think itself 
the loser if the distinction were not made. 

“] hate to lie,” said an experienced corres- 
pondent to me once, “but I love to ‘fake.’” He 
spoke with a good deal of feeling, and, judging 
from some of his despatches that I have read, 
I should say he told the truth. 

“What, then, is ‘faking’?” the uninitiated 
moralist asks. If he wants a practical example 
of it, he has only to Jook in the news columns 
of the first paper that comes to hand. Hardly 
a news story is telegraphed to-day from one city 
in the country to another that is not “faked” 
in some degree. If the story is an ordinary 
one, the “faking” may be inconsiderable. If 
it is a romance, or a sensation, the chances are 
that the correspondent has yielded to tempta- 
tion and the tendency of the time, and that a 
good part of the charm of his narrative is due 
to the brilliancy of his imagination and to his 
skill in making the most of the facts which he 
may possess. 

Now, perhaps, the untutored moralist begins 
to get an idea of what “faking” is. Newspaper 
men borrowed the word from their actor friends, 
who use it broadly to describe any theatrical 
make-shift, from “faking” a royal costume out 
of a purple horse-blanket and an old tin crown, 
to “faking” a speech as a substitute for 
Hamlet’s soliloquy, which the ambitious actor 
has forgotten. In adopting the bit of slang, 
however, newspaper men have essentially 


changed its meaning. “ Faking” in newspaper 
phrase means generally not the invention of the 
important facts of a story, but the supplying, 
by the exercise of common sense and a healthy 
imagination, of unimportant details, which may 
serve an excellent purpose in the embellish- 
ment of a despatch. It differs from lying in 
this delicate way: the main outline of the skil- 
fully “faked” story is strictly truthful; the 
unimportant details, which serve only the pur- 
pose of making the story picturesque, and more 
interesting to the reader, may not be borne out 
by the facts, although they are in accordance 
with what the correspondent believes is most 
likely to be true. 

Whether “faking,” —Jlegitimate “ faking,” 
that is, as distinguished from ordinary, up-and- 
down, political lying, —is justifiable or not, the 
now-initiated moralist must decide. The fact 
must be faced that “faking” is an almost uni- 
versal practice, and that hardly a news despatch 
is written which is not “faked” in a greater or 
less degree. 

Newspaper men themselves might be sur- 
prised to see how nearly universal the practice 
is. No reporter ever yet got all the details of a 
story which he wanted to use when he came to 
write the matter out. No experienced reporter 
ever yet hesitated to use his wits to supply 
some comparatively unimportant detail which 
the completeness of his story required, and 
which he failed to find in his note-book, or in his 
memory. The habit has always prevailed, and 
there is no doubt that newspapers have been 
made much more interesting and readable be- 
cause of it. No honest reporter would. supply 
an important fact which he did not possess; 
he would not hesitate a moment, on the other 
hand, to supply an unimportant detail which he 
only believed was most likely to be true. 

There is just that difference between legiti- 
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mate and illegitimate “faking.” If you are send- 
ing a special from Baltimore to Chicago, for in- 
stance, about a romantic young boarding-school 
girl who has fascinated a sober Johns Hopkins 
pedagogue into an elopement, it does n’t do any 
serious harm to describe her as “a bright and 
charming brunette of sixteen,” etc., etc., — we all 
know the “faker’s ” phrases,—although, in reali- 
ty, she may be a washed-out blonde of twenty- 
three, and none of the “etc.’s” may correspond 
precisely with her actual appearance. It doesn’t 
make any difference to the ordinary newspaper 
reader. He never will know whether the corre- 
spondent’s heroine and the actual girl would 
know each other by sight or not. He wants,— 
according to the theory of modern newspapers, 
—a picturesque story of the elopement. A story 
without some description of the girl would be 
like an account of a wedding with all mention of 
the bride left out. The correspondent recog: 
nizes this. He never had the happiness of see- 
ing the girl, and the young reporter who brought 
in the item was too nervous, or too bashful, or 
too careless to find out what the girl looked 
like. Under the circumstances the correspon- 
dent has nothing to do but to “fake.” He 
quickly decides what sort of girl would be most 
likely to fascinate the erudite Johns Hopkins 
man, and between the “bright brunette” and 
the “captivating blonde” he chooses as Fate 
wills. He reasons that his readers will never 
know the difference, anyway. It won’t hurt the 
girl to be described rightly or wrongly. It 
makes his story more attractive,— according to 
the theory of modern newspapers,— to describe 
her as he does, and he wants to make his des- 
patch as picturesque as possible. 

That is the whole secret of it. The con- 
stant demand for picturesque stories is what 
makes “faking” now-a-days so common. De- 
scriptive details are expected from the corres- 
pondent, and he must do his best to supply the 
demand. If he had got the story of the elope- 
ment himself, he would not have had to “ fake.” 
His first endeavor would have been to get a 
detailed description of the girl, her dress, her 
jewels, her manner, her habits, her history, her 
family connections,— every fact connected with 
her, in short, which would be interesting to a 
reader, or add to the force of the sensation. If 


the reporter had brought in these actual details, 
the correspondent would have been delighted 
to use them in making up his special, rather 
than resort to “faking.” The reporter, how- 
ever, failed him; and his only resource, in mak- 
ing a good sensational dispatch, was to draw 
upon whatever of imagination he possessed. 

Of course, that is “faking” of the simplest 
kind. As the art becomes more and more 
elaborate, the distinction between “ faking ” and 
lying grows beautifully less, and it is hard to 
draw the line between them. Leaving the 
morality of the habit altogether out of the ques- 
tion, “faking,” any way, is a dangerous prac- 
tice. The less of it the correspondent does, the 
better. Combining fiction and fact successfully 
requires a degree of skill that all newspaper 
writers do not possess, and would better be 
left, so far as possible, to the writer of histo- 
rical novels. The correspondent who begins by 
“faking” mildly is apt to end by “faking” 
wildly. He will go on, step by step, from the 
regions of the probable to the airy realms of 
the barely possible, until some day he finds,— 
or his employers find,— that instead of making 
his dispatches picturesque, he is simply lying. 
There is no lasting place for the liar in journal- 
ism. Joseph Mulhatton makes his living as a 
drummer, and not as the author of special 
nightmares from Georgia and Texas. 

The genius and literary skill required for 
successful elaborate “ faking” would much bet- 
ter be applied to a better sort of literary work. 
The ordinary newspaper writer cannot “fake” 
successfully. The skilful “faker,” unless he 
has a large share of common sense, and knows 
when it is time to stop, isin danger of going 
beyond the bounds of probability, and of mak- 
ing it evident that he is not keeping to the facts. 
The experienced telegraph editor is quick to 
see when a correspondent is “faking” immod- 
erately, and he looks henceforth with suspicion 
on everything which that correspondent sends. 
Purely as a matter of business, it does not pay 
to “fake” habitually or extensively. The man 
who has an itching desire to do that sort of 
thing, and an in-born consciousness that he can 
do it well, can make more money and a better 
reputation as a writer of legitimate fiction. 

Don’t make a practice of “faking,” then, and 
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if you must “fake ” sometimes, use all the good 
sense and self-restraint that nature has given 
you. Never manufacture the frame-work of 
your story. Never “fake” important details. 
Stick as closely to facts as you possibly can, 
and supply nothing but the little picturesque 
touches that tend to make a story readable. 
Never get beyond the bounds of what your 
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common sense and good judgment tell you is 
strictly probable, and don’t * fake” anyway if 
you can get along without it. The skilful 
correspondent can accomplish more by getting 
what you might call “the right slant” on his 
despatches, than he can by the most artistic 
“ faking ” ever seen in the columns of an Amer- 
ican newspaper. William H. Hills. 


THE NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 


I think there is a growing repugnance among 
newspaper workers to the acceptance of posi- 
tions among reporters. My attention has been 
particularly called to this fact recently by a 
newspaper owner, who, in the composition of a 
staff for a. newspaper to compete with a pros- 
perous and well-organized rival, has found no 
difficulty in filling the inside positions, while 
the greatest difficulty has been encountered in 
making up the city staff. Experienced and 
thoroughly competent reporters, it is true, are 
always in demand, and in no department of a 
daily newspaper will incompetency so readily be 
discovered as among the reporters; but I think 
a good share of the eagerness of even experi- 
enced newspaper workers to accept inside 
editorial positions, whenever any change is 
made, may be attributed to the lack of what 
may be termed civil service reform rules in even 
the best of newspaper offices. I believe, too, 
that because of this fact the newspapers suffer 
more than the men who help to make them. 
Although there can be no present doubt that 
the importance of the reportorial staff is more 
and more appreciated by the most far-seeing of 
newspaper editors, and newspaper men them- 
selves more and more appreciate that a reporter 
enjoys opportunities which do not fall to the lot 
of the editor, the copy handler, the exchange 
reader, the telegraph editor, or any of the other 
inside men, still the right and wisdom of the 
promotion of the reporter up through the dif- 
ferent departments of the newspaper is too often 
overlooked. If a man proves himself valuable 
as a reporter, he is likely to stay in the city 





department. Even if he shall be so fortunate 
as to rise to the dignity, perplexities, and power 
of city editor and prove himself valuable there, 
he is likely to remain in that position, while 
subordinate inside men, not nearly so competent 
to fill the position of managing editor, or edi- 
torial writer, are promoted to these positions, 
which are almost always within the scope of the 
desire of every newspaper man; and as I have 
already said, I think the newspaper suffers by 
reason of this fact. 

In an experience of more than fifteen years I 
have rarely known an instance where the manag- 
ing editor had served his apprenticeship as a 
reporter. Such cases do exist, I am well aware, 
and they are numerous, but the majority of men 
whose edict is supreme in the average news- 
paper, are the men who have had their educa- 
tion on the inside, and know little, probably, of 
the difficulties that a reporter has to contend 
with, the labor, mental and physical, that is 
involved, and the interest which attaches to 
what he may gather. 

The tendency of the inside men is always to 
belittle and under-estimate the value of the news 
in the city department. Trivial news which 
has come over the wire will often be given pre- 
cedence over news of equal importance which 
may have been gathered by the city man. 
Because it is telegraphic news it must “go,” 
while the local matter is too often thrown aside. 
There are newspaper offices where the vision 
of the managing editor is broad enough to allow 
him to measure fairly the relative value of 
news,—and the relative value of news to any 











newspaper must be in a measure determined 
by its circulation,— whether it is largely local, 
largely provincial, or largely general. No man, 
however, is thoroughly equipped, and thoroughly 
qualified to fill the position of managing editor 
with justness and fairness to readers as well 
as to workers, who has not done a reporter's 
work, and done it for years, in all its devious 
departments. I believe, too, that no experience 
is so well calculated to fit a man to do work 
upon the editorial page as that which the 
reporter does, though it is a notorious fact that 
the great body of editorial writers are ignorant 
of the experience which falls to the lot of the 
reporter. The editor’s life, his absence of 
opportunities for contact with men,— or rather 
for contact with all classes of men,— many times 
result in his mistaking the proper position for 
his paper to assume. The life of the reporter 
is calculated to make him preéminently a man 
of the people, and to give him an insight into 
men and measures such as is found in no other 
department of newspaper work. Such success 
as is attained by the average editorial writer, in 
nine cases out of ten comes from such vision 
as he may enjoy through the window of intelli- 
gence which the reporter may provide, and 
some men have a wonderful faculty of seeing 
well through the reporter’s eyes. I remember 
that the best eulogy that was written of the late 
S. S. Merrill, the general manager of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, who was 
aman of marked individuality,— the best esti- 
mate of his character and of his abilities, was 
written by a man who did not know him at all, 
had never seen him, and had gathered all his 
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knowledge from what the reporters had said 
and had developed concerning him. None the 
less, I believe that the experience of the reporter 
would prove a valuable element upon the 
editorial page. 

I do not share, however, the repugnance to 
reportorial service, and it is a hopeful sign of 
the times, that more and more are newspaper 
editors coming to appreciate that reporters are 
as much entitled to liberal compensation as the 
men who hold down inside positions, and who 
fill what are coveted places. On the dailies in 
the smaller cities, where the city staff is usually 
small and the territory to be covered large, the 
work of the reporter is harder than that of any 
man employed on the paper. It involves physi- 
cal as well as mental exhaustion; but there are 
advantages enjoyed which more than compen- 
sate for the comparative ease and the monoto- 
nous round which the inside man encounters. 

In common with a good many other news- 
paper workers, I shall hail the day when the 
men who control the newspapers, whether as 
editors-in-chief or managing editors, shall have 
served their time in the city department. When 
that time comes they are likely to measure ~ 
more justly and liberally than they do now the 
value of the reporter’s work to the newspaper, 
as well as the real value of his services in dol- 
lars and cents. I fancy that when that time 
does come,—and | think it is coming,— there 
will be more men of the first rank ready to fill 
reportorial positions than there are now, be- 
cause they will see in the positions not only 
more freedom, more power, and more opportu- 
nity, but more pay. F. N. Nind. 





THE CARE OF CUTTINGS. 


Several articles having appeared in THE 
WRITER upon this subject, I have waited for 
some one to hit upon my plan; but as yet noth- 
ing has been said in its favor, although Dr. 
Titus Munson Coan has condemned its use. 
Will you permit me to say a few words in its 
defence ? 


My method of preserving cuttings is by 
scrap books. I classify my books under as 
many heads as | wish: Literature, History, 
Art, etc. Then in my index, which is an index 
to my library also, I make an entry of each 
article pasted in the scrap book. My index is 
arranged in such a way that any subject is 
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made easy of access, that is, under the letters 
ab, ac, ad, ae, and so on through the alphabet, 
allowing what space is deemed necessary for 
each letter. The leaves allotted to the differ- 
ent letters of the alphabet are separated by full 
leaves of what is known as tag board, the 
leaves being cut away so as to allow all of the 
letters in each section to be visible at a glance 
as in an ordinary indexed blank book. Then I 
have a set of symbols by which I designate the 
character of the article indexed. If an article 
is biographical I put after its title in my index 
the mark “O;” if critical, “L;” descriptive, 
“X:” and so on, having a different symbol for 
each article indexed. 

The amount of work required to arrange the 
cuttings is trifling when compared with the ease 
of access and the satisfaction of finding what 
you want in a moment. When an article is 
clipped it takes but very little time to put it in 
its proper book and jot down its title in the 
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index. With a pot of photographers’ paste, 
which never spoils, and costs but a few cents a 
pint, one has the means at hand to do the work 
at any time. 

Dr. Coan has given us the method he has 
found of most advantage to himself, and the 
one used in the Columbia college library, where 
space is not limited as it is with many of us, for 
all have not at command the space required to 
contain the boxes necessary to hold the con- 
tents of even half a dozen well-filled books. 
Then again, it seems to me to be much easier to 
turn to the page ina book and find your article 
before you, than to hunt through a box of cut- 
tings to find what you want and then maybe 
when you want a biographical article to find a 
critical one, or vice versa. By the index and 
symbol method you have right before you all 
the articles you have on the subject, with the 
nature of each article clearly designated. 

A.M. Hendee. 





INDEXING. 


The Geological Survey of Pennsylvania has 
published sixty-eight volumes up to date, and in 
nearly every one is to be found a good index. 
A good deal of time has been spent on these 
indexes, in order that no fact should be omitted 
which might be sought for by those consulting 
our State reports. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the value 
of a good index to books dealing with such a 
multitude of facts as have been gathered by the 
survey corps, especially referring to persons, 
places, and things; indeed, a. good index is 
essential to all books of reference. 

The value of an index depends greatly upon 
its containing all the facts, and not a few from 
each page, since no one can tell just what will 
be looked for in any work of reference. 

Two different styles of indexing, both in 
arrangement and noting of facts, and in typog- 
raphy, may be seen in the earlier reports, pub- 
lished in 1874, and in the last annual report, 
that for 1886, showing a growing tendency to 





fulness of detail. For example, in the report 

for 1874, we find this: — 

Beprorp County meteorite 5, 22; arsenical iron, 22; ores, . 49 
Here, in the first place, the fact is only half 

recorded. You do not know whether the fall of 

the meteorite is noted, or the place of its fall, 

or any other circumstance connected with it. 

Turning to the page you find its analysis, which 

would now be written: — 

Beprorp County meteorite, analysis of, 


“ “ “ 


found to be arsenical iron, . 22 

As for the style of typography, in the former 
method, space is saved by putting each folio at 
the end of the reference, instead of at the side 
of the page, as in the latter method, but clear- 
ness is lost, and clearness is the prime essential 
in a good index. 

Take an example from the last published 


report: — 

BrapFrorD Fourtu oil-sand, geological position of, . . . 3 
- oil-sand, horizon of, » ae. 
McKean and Elk Counties drillings below, . . 3 


“ 


not located in Germania wells, . . . . . . 94 
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Here we have four references to the Bradford 
oil-sand, and the special fact dealt with in rela- 
tion to this sand is noted in the index, so that 
if you are looking for the geological position of 
the sand you need not look at page 94, which 
deals with another fact. One man who wishes 
to find the geological position of the sand, how- 
ever, may look under the general term “Oil- 
sand,” and if he is looking for the sand in Mc- 
Kean and Elk counties, he may look under “ M ” 
or under “E.” Here cross references are made 
which read thus: — 


O1L-SAND, geological position of Bradford Fourth oil-sand, . 3 
McKean anv ELK Counties, etc. 
ELk anp McKean Countiss, etc. 


By this plan, of course, the reference is given 
three times, but what is lost in space is fully 
made up in advantage to the searcher after the 
fact. With a book of 707 pages thus copiously 
indexed there are forty-eight pages of index. 

The method of making the indexes is as fol- 
lows: Each fact with its cross reference is written 
upon a separate blank card, and when all the 


cards are written, they are arranged alphabeti- 
cally to the third letter, and then written out for 
the printer upon legal cap, in the manner already 
described. 

The value of any index depends primarily 
upon the word selected for the key-word. For 
example, if the reference to the Bradford Fourth 
sand on page 3 were written, 

Posttion of Bradford Fourth oil-sand,. . . . . . “12 

The fact could not be found, as none would 
think of looking under the word “position.” It 
is well, if you have an inexperienced hand at 
the work, to underscore each key-word and fact 
indexed with a blue pencil, and it can thus be 
seen whether anything is omitted or wrongly 
indexed. 

In arranging the cards a large sheet of brown 
paper is laid out in semi-circular spaces with a 
blue pencil. The cards are laid with the most 
numerous letter indexed right under the hand, 
and so they are easily distributed. 


Oliver B. Harden. 





A PRACTICAL POET’S PORTFOLIOS. 


Not every writer rejoices in the possession of 
a spacious, convenient desk, with pigeon-holes, 
wherein to file accumulating manuscripts. In 
the course of years, and especially if one is a 
busy person, with little time to spend on the 
elegances or externalities of a literary life, one’s 
papers are in danger of becoming a confusing 
and formidable, if not a chaotic, mass. So, at 
least, I found it, and the chaos was most bewil- 
dering, when an older author,—a poet, yet a 
most practical person in everyday affairs,— 
volunteered the suggestion of “portfolios.” 
She did not mean expensive, boughten ones,— 
of which it may be well to have one or two, 
perhaps,— but portfolios of another sort, inex- 
pensive, home-made, and handy. They were 
her dependence, she said, for the systematic 
bestowal’and arrangement of her written work. 
She had several in use. One held articles 
which had been revised and copied for publi- 
cation, all neatly placed in order. Another 


held manuscripts in the rough; a third was for 
articles in the intermediate state. I think she 
had one or two, also, for letters. Her answered 
letters she was accustomed to file away to- 
gether, if she wished to preserve them. Rub- 
ber bands held them tidily together, and on 
the end of each envelope she entered the initials 
of the writer, and perhaps the date, so that by 
rapidly running over the file she could soon 
reach that one she wished to find. 

Following my friend’s advice, I made a set of 
similar portfolios for myself. I bought card- 
board of a color that would not soil with hand- 
ling, and quite stiff. From this I cut for each 
portfolio a piece twenty-two inches long and 
about eleven inches wide. One end was folded, 
not too firmly, and by a straight edge, four 
inches from the end, and this piece was rounded 
for the lap. The rest of the strip was then 
folded almost in the middle, so that the un- 
rounded end would not quite reach to the first 
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fold. For the sides I set in strips of satine 
(any cambric, silesia, or firm, fine cotton would 
do). These were hemmed about eight inches 
deep and five inches wide. They were bound 
over the edges of the paste-board, and caught 
in firmly at the bottom. The portfolio thus 
made wi:' bear quite a weight of manuscript, 
though, of course, one would not wish to load it 
too heavily. It needs no fastenings, if it is 
made properly and of suitable material. 

I have found my set of portfolios most con- 
venient. In the chaos into which a busy life, 
lack of some labor-saving conveniences, and, 
perhaps, a careless haste, had thrown my bits 
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of manuscript, there were newspaper and mag- 
azine articles, short stories, verses, and the 
like, in various stages of readiness and unreadi- 
ness for print. I took those pieces already 
revised and copied for the contents of one port- 
folio; prose articles awaiting final touches | 
put in another, and bits of verse awaiting the 
file and then the copying pen in a third. 

My friend, the poet, tells me that as soon as 
practicable the contents of the second and third 
portfolios must be put in shape to grace the 
third. The good sense of her suggestion is 
obvious. 


Olive E. Dana. 


EDITORS VS. PUBLISHERS. 


Edit—To publish. Lditing—The making or preparing for 
the press. 

Editor—One who superintends the publication. 

Publish—To make common, to print and offer for sale. 
lisher—One who issues works for sale. 


Pub- 


The dictionary makes very little distinction 
between editing and publishing a paper. In 
practice, in this free country, and in these days, 
there has come to be a marked division of 
labor. 

The publisher is always known. The writer 
is rarely known, and he rarely needs to be 
known, but when it is needed, no honest man 
will shrink from giving the public his signature. 

As a rule, it is of no ‘more interest to the 
public who writes a given article than it is who 
sets the type. 

The publisher is usually also the proprietor, 
and these terms will be used synonymously. 
He is the executive force. In some cases he 
rarely writes a line for his own paper, and yet, 
possibly with the exception of signed articles, 
he is responsible for every line in his paper. 

The publisher provides everything needed 
for the production of the paper in the way of 
material and men. Within his business life he 
may be the only permanent thing connected 
with the paper. The material may burn up, 


and the whole office force may change many 
times, but as long as the publisher remains of 


the same mind the paper continues in the same 
general course, even under many succeeding 
editors. 

The editor sometimes is largely an orna- 
mental man, who represents the paper on state 
occasions before the public. 

The publisher rarely lets go his grip of office 
affairs long enough for the public to catch a 
glimpse of him. 

The editor is a salaried man, and, like all 
earners and salaried men, comes and 
goes with the tide. 

The unthinking public often ask who the 
editor of a given paper is. A far more impor- 
tant question, usually, would be: ‘“ Who is the 
publisher ?” 

The lawyer is the one man who makes no 
mistake in this matter. His client has been 
libelled, and he steps over the devil at the door, 
rushes past the book-keeper, through the chapel 
filled with compositors, and the sanctum with 
its reporters and editors, and demands to see 
the publisher, that he may have redress. There 
is no confusion in his mind as to where the 
responsibility rests. 

And the publisher frankly meets this need. 
His name appears on every paper he prints. It 
would be wasteful expenditure of cash and 
space to place it at the end of every article, 


wage 
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but it is printed in every issue once for all. 

No decent publisher ever uses his own paper 
to ventilate his personal grievances. On the 
other hand, he is solicited a thousand times to 
ventilate other persons’ grievances, and when 
he replies, “Sign your name and I will put it 
in,” the angry man goes away pained that the 
publisher has no more courage. It is astonish- 
ing how ready we are to push someone else 
into the gap of sacrifice. 


Lincoln was right when he said it was easier 
to secure Brigadier-Generals than mules. Every 
publisher knows it is easier to hire an editoriai 
writer than to find a good machine or financier. 

To illustrate by an average country paper: 
Over two hundred articles appear weekly from 
the pens of nearly as many different writers. 

Most of this matter has never been seen by 
the publisher, and yet he is responsible for 
every line in his paper. Sted/man B. Pratt. 


ENGLISH IN NEWSPAPERS AND NOVELS. 


In a bright ‘article in the September Scrz- 
ner’s on “ English in Newspapers and Novels,” 
Professor A. S. Hill gave a somewhat pessim- 
istic view of the English of the day. To be 
sure, he admitted that the work of novelists 
and journalists has many merits, but this admis- 
sion was much more than off-set by his castiga- 
tion of faults that are indeed both glaring and 
frequent. Yet one may question if these faults 
are relatively as common as Professor Hill 
would have us think. It should not be over- 
looked that the survival of the fittest has 
brought to us only the best of the writing of 
the past, but that to make the selections for 
coming generations, we ourselves have to pass 
in review everything, good or bad, that is 
printed during our own period of censorship. 

The question, then, is not whether the 
average of all that is now printed is worse than 
the average of what has survived, but whether 
the cream of modern literature is as pure and 
sweet as the cream of the classic age. Surely 
in answering “Yes” to such a question, one 
need not imply that the journalists of 1887 wield 
pens more powerful than that of Junius, nor 
need he imply that Thackeray would lose in con- 
temporary competition with living novelists. 
The stars may be as bright even though neither 
planet nor comet be above the horizon. 

It is easy to find defects in the English of 
any newspaper, and rare is the novelist with 


whom you cannot reasonably differ in many 
matters of style. In spite of Professor Hill’s 
warning about “the bad habit of making stale 
quotations,” I shall venture to recall that perti- 
nent question, “When doctors disagree, who 
shall decide?” In Professor Hill’s own essay, 
for instance, the word “editorial” is used sev- 
eral times; but, according to the purists, “that 
remarkably silly word, ‘ editorial,’ is no longer 
used by careful writers.” Though my own 
belief is that usage long ago justified the word, 
how shall I escape the critic’s satire if he 
chance to see my use of it in a newspaper ? 

Take another instance. Professor Hill him- 
self writes: “ The youth is tempted, when he 
discovers (as he is pretty sure to do) his inferi- 
ority,” etc. In Professor Clark’s recently pub- 
lished Rhetoric, I find Paragraph 204 reading as 
follows: “Avoid the use of ‘do’ and ‘did’ as 
substitutes for a verb repeated.” If Professor 
Hill saw his use of “do” in an “editorial,” 
would it not go to confirm him in his verdict 
that “in both novels and newspapers, nice 
distinctions in thought and precision in lan- 
guage are rare”? 

The fact is that it is not safe for any man to 
measure the English of another by his own 
purely personal standard. The whole thing is 
a question of majority, not of unit. If the 
majority of English-speaking people choose to 
use the word “down” as a verb, it is not safe 
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for even so eminent an authority as Professor 
Hill to censure a journalist for following the 
people in such use, especially when the diction- 
ary quotes writers like Sidney and Madame 
d’Arblay in support thereof. 

Though the critic may be hypercritical, it 
does not follow that the writer may without 
harm be careless. The line between good and 
bad grammar gets very indistinct when it passes 
through the subjunctive mood; the line between 


slang and idiom is harder to determine than the 
three-mile limit that the fishermen quarrel about ; 
brightness and vulgarity merge into each other. 
The careful writer will remember these things 
and will keep on the safe side,well in from danger. 
In language, as in everything else, it is the 
foolish man who takes risks or even commits 
palpable sins because others seem not to have 
suffered from them. 
Robert Luce. 





THE PAY OF REPORTERS. 


At the risk of having the chestnut bell rung 
on me, I rise to remark that newspaper report- 
ers are, as a Class, poorly paid. Their average 
wages are lower than those paid to men engaged 
in skilled labor, and far below the compensa- 
tion which other professional men receive for 
their services. What is the reason? In the 
October number of THE WRITER a contributor 
concluded an article in which he had discussed 
reporters, and particularly some of the unpleas- 
ant phases of their occupation, with the query: 
“Who bids for the place?” I think that in 
the answer to this question will be found the 
main reason why reporters are not better paid. 

There are altogether too many bidders, and 
lowest bidders at that, for a place in newspaper- 
dom. They may be divided into several classes. 
The most numerous class of young men who 
are allured by the supposititious glory and pleas- 
ure to be derived from being connected with a 
newspaper,—and incidentally by the more than 
supposititious brilliant income to be gained 
therefrom,— consists of graduates let loose each 
year from the higher educational institutions. 
Such of them as have no inclination to take up 
a special course of study that will fit them for 
one of the standard professions, and do not care 
to enter business life, naturally turn to “ jour- 
nalism,”’ — as they almost invariably call it, — as 
a genteel way of gaining a comfortable liveli- 
hood. So anxious are they to obtain a foothold 





within the coveted circle that, especially when 
they are not at once dependent on their own 
efforts for a living, they offer to work on a 
newspaper for next to nothing, “just to get ex- 
perience.” 

Another class is composed of men who have 
had a taste of newspaper work on a country 
weekly, and fondly imagine that if they can but 
secure a position ona city daily their fortune 
will be made. 

Still another class is made up from various 
sources, and consists of men who have a natural 
taste and aptitude for writing, and know just 
little enough of the true inwardness of a report- 
er’s life to imagine it to be really a desirable 
one. And the reporters themselves are to 
blame for the popular delusion that their occu- 
pation is a pleasant and remunerative one, for 
few of them, when once they have become set- 
tled in a profession that, with all its unpleasant 
features, still has a fascination which binds 
them to itself, ever speak out in public about 
their disappointments and grievances, but rather 
simulate a prosperity which they do not enjoy. 

The result of this abundance of clamorous 
bidders for positions in the reportorial ranks is 
that the profession is overcrowded, and the 
men who hold really desirable positions are 
very few. Some will probably argue that a man 
of ability and real worth must eventually suc- 
ceed in this occupation as he would in others, 











and that the many inexperienced beginners can- 
not become formidable competitors to experi- 
enced reporters, inasmuch as newspaper pro- 
prietors will find it to their detriment to employ 
green hands; but such arguments are based 
only on theory. The fact is, that, as news- 
papers are conducted now-a-days, a few good 
men at the head of the news department can 
quickly break in a green force; consequently, 
the every-day, ordinary reporter would stand a 
poor show of success if he should go on a 
“strike,” and he knows it, and plods along with 
small wages, and his employer knows it, too, 
and feels that he need not increase the report- 
er’s pay. 

It is n't a pleasant fact to contemplate,— but 
facts are often unpleasant things,— that the 
type-setters, whose work is purely mechanical, 
command far better wages and work fewer 
hours a day than the men who must needs 
have the ability to record the manifold and 
varied occurrences of every-day life in a reada- 
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ble form, and whose work is largely the product 
of their brains. 

Under these circumstances, it might be asked, 
when the statement is made that “the reporter 
is the coming man in journalism,” What is he 
coming to? Certainly not to that which “the 
coming man” implies; and there seems to be 
no remedy for the existing state of affairs. 
Organization, which might be of avail, could 
for various reasons best known to newspaper 
men themselves, hardly be accomplished. 
Some day, perhaps, the conditions may change, 
and a reporters’ union may become as effective 
as the Typographical Union is now. 

At present, however, we of the animated- 
interrogation-point fraternity must seek comfort 
in the pleasant phases of our work, which 
are of course entirely outside of financial 
considerations, and in the hope that some- 
thing may turn up to change things for the 
better. 

Arthur Lucas. 





THE HISTORICAL METHOD. 


Almost the first question that is asked to-day 
in the discussion of any intellectual manifesta- 
tion of former ages, is “Where are its earliest 
germs to be found, and what has been the course 
of their development?” 

The intellectual tendencies of our age are 
characterized by the supremacy of the historical 
method. This spirit permeates the modes of 
thinking and writing of the best minds. There 
is, however, a disposition on the part of many 
intelligent, cultivated persons to reason and 
write from a Priori assumption, half metaphysi- 
cal, half theological, instead of from known 
universal facts of human nature and the proper- 
ties of external objects. 

Very few writers impress an intelligent reader 
with the notion that they know the realities of 
life, they show such a lack of wide observation. 
The premises from which they reason are not 
facts ascertained by observation, experimenta- 
tion, and calculation, but abstract principles, so- 


called necessary truths, or truths independent 
of evidence, experience, and observation. They 
forget that there is no such thing as a mecessary 
truth. 

Dogmatism and mysticism belong to a past 
age. No man but a madman thinks to-day of 
ascribing objective existence to the subjective 
creations of the mind’s own faculties, or believes 
that by watching and contemplating the ideas of 
the intellect he can read in them what takes 
place in the world without. Yet the mysticism 
of Plato and the whole Hegelian school of 
philosophies was nothing else; and the teachings 
and doctrines of the schoolmen were dogmatism 
pure and simple. “It was so because it was. 
so.” Now what really follows from the use 
of words and definitions, is the assumption 
that they represent real things conformable 
thereto. 

To-day the premises of our deductions are 
derived by induction. Even in the study of 
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human character we must have the aid of in- 
duction. M. DeTocqueville in his “‘ Democracy 
in America,” speaking of men and how we 
should judge them, says: “After the birth of a 
human being, his early years are spent in toil, 
or the pleasures of childhood. As he grows up, 
the world receives him. When his manhood 
begins, and he enters into contact with his 
fellows, he is then studied for the first time, and 
it is imagined that the germ of the vices and 
virtues of his mature years is formed. This, if 
I am not mistaken, is a great error,—we must 
see the first images which the external world 
casts upon the dark mirror of his mind, the first 
occurrences which he witnessed; we must hear 
the first words which awaken the sleeping pow- 
ers of his earliest efforts, if we would under- 
stand the prejudices, the habits, and the passions 
which will rule his life.” 

It is plain, then, that logical induction should 
be the method of the biographer, historian, 
novelist, and journalist. They all place before 
the reader every known condition, fact, and 
incident connected with the individual, affair, or 
period of which they write, and from these they 
draw conclusions or leave the reader to do so. 
The study of a life, or the interpretation of 
character, is like the study of history. “History 
in the highest sense,” says Freeman, “is the 
history of those nations which have really in- 
fluenced one another so that their whole story, 
from the beginning to our own time, forms one 
tale, of which if we wholly leave out any part 
we cannot rightly understand what follows it.” 
Can anything be truer of the study of any sub- 
ject? We must know the whole from the be- 
ginning. What a people are and what individu- 
als think and believe, does not depend upon 
their own choice entirely, but upon an aggre- 
gate of circumstances over which they have but 
little control. How a man acts and believes 
depends upon his organization, temperament, 
intellectual powers, acquirements, passions, and 
sentiments of every kind, his experience and 
his environment. All these factors are never 
the same nor similarly combined in the indi- 
vidual. Change a man’s habitat, instruct his 
intellect, and you change his entire mode of 
thought and action. When Copernicus taught 


mankind that the earth, not the sun, moved, he 
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revolutionized mankind’s theological opinion 
and ideas of the universe. It is evident, there- 
fore, into what fallacies one may be led when 
treating a subject by any other than the histori- 
cal and inductive method. 

Enthusiasm is of little value in the discus- 
sion of a question unless you are able to sup- 
port your doctrines by something firmly rooted 
in human nature. Remember the criticism of 
Gibbon on William Law, the most distinguished 
of the non-jurors. ‘Law was a wit and scholar, 
and if his vigorous mind had not been clouded 
with enthusiasm, he would have been the most 
agreeable and ingenious writer of his time.” 
The novelist and poet should follow the advice 
of Ruskin, who, in his “ Modern Painters,” says : 
“High art consists neither in altering nature, 
nor improving nature, but in seeking through 
nature for whatsoever things are lovely, and for 
whatsoever things are pure. Paint what you 
see; never paint what you do not see. Be 
assured of the great truth that what is impos- 
sible in reality is ridiculous in fancy. If it is 
not in the nature of things, then the imagi- 
nation of it is ridiculous. Delight in any kind 
of falsehood is always wrong. The scholarly 
man and logical thinker will always find it diffi- 
cult to give simplicity and unity to his composi- 
tion, for his mind has been employed on so 
many problems, and his ideas are so numerous 
that itis not easy to give artistic form to his 
conceptions. For, as Guizot says in his “ Civil- 
ization in Modern Europe,” “It cannot be denied 
that in what relates to form and beauty of art 
modern Europe is very inferior to antiquity ; 
but if we look at her literature as regards 
depth of feeling and ideas, it will be found more 
powerful and rich. The human mind has been 
employed upon a greater number of objects, its 
labors have been more varied and diversified, it 
has gone to greater depths, its imperfection in 
form is owing to this very cause. The 
more plenteous and rich the materials, the 
greater the difficulty of forcing them into 
pure, simple form. That which gives beauty 
to a composition, that which in a work of 


art we call form is the clearness, the 
simplicity, the symbolical unity of the 
work. 


Susan Channing. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR IS THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


English grammar, the terror of pupils and the 
puzzle of masters, is, after all, nothing but the 
English language; but unfortunately neither 
master nor pupil knows it or thinks of it. The 
first and the best elementary lesson that a child 
learns, whether he will or not, is from the 
language of the educated people around him. 
As he grows older he must learn to make his 
own grammar, that is, to understand his own 
language ; but he must be helped to do it. This 
help can be given with one of his very earliest 
reading lessons, without frightening him by 
telling him that he is learning English grammar, 
a phrase that terrifies him more than the name 
of any other study in the curriculum. 

“William and Henry are playing marbles this 
morning in the front yard with a number of 
other boys.” This is a sentence perfectly 
intelligible to a child and yet it involves the 
structure, in the main, of the English language. 
It is not necessary to show this, as all those for 
whom I am writing will understand all about 
it. After this elementary instruction the pupi 
will be prepared to study grammar, historically, 
that is the English language from its very 
beginning. Indeed he will find words with 
which he is most familiar among the words used 
by the Romans fifty years before the Christian 
era—as “table,” “air,” “ salt.” 

The primitive language, however, was very 
little affected by the language of the Romans. 
Most of the Latin words in English were brought 
into the language at the time of the Norman 
conquest, so that the words used between that 
time and the Saxon invasion were Keltic and 
constituted almost the whole body of the lan 
guage. Many of these Keltic words are still 
in use and are almost indispensable in the 
current speech of the day, as “bag,” “barter,” 
“breeches,” “kiln,” “cradle,” “mattock,” 
“pool,’’ “basin,” “basket,” “crag,” “ bonnet,’ 
“bucket,” “bran,” “plaid,” and 

whiskey.” 


se pony,” 


In his studies the boy would next encounter 
Danish words, as “cake,” “curl,” “cat, 
” < loft.” “ much,” “odd,” 


” 
“dairy,” “ gab,” “ gait, 
“plough,” “ugly.” He next meets with a large 
number of Anglo-Saxon words. Indeed, he finds 
that the structure and main part of the vocabulary 
of the language are Anglo-Saxon. He learns 
that all numerals are sturdy old English, as are 
also all pronouns, adverbs of time and place, 
most prepositions and conjunctions, the names 
of the heavenly bodies, the seasons, the divisions 
of time, words expressing natural relation, 
names of things pertaining to the house, most 
agricultural terms, the common terms of trade, 
names of trees and plants, quadrupeds, birds, 
fish, insects, parts of the body, words express- 
ing modes of action and posture, emotions and 
passions, —all these are pure old English. 
Hence he learns that his own English tongue is 
abundantly sufficient for all the needs of life. 

He will not be satisfied, however, without 
finding out what the language is in all its 
elements. Therefore he passes beyond the 
Saxon period and comes to that of the Norman 
conquest. Here he finds a wholly different 
class of words. They are no longer those 
which are essential to the more common and 
necessary wants of life. They are Latin words 
in a French dress, and certainly supply higher 
wants of life than do the plain, strong old English 
words. Law introduced many words from the 
old Roman writers through the Norman French. 
The sciences which became known in England 
through French added numerous specific terms 
to the existing vocabulary. Commerce, too, 
introduced many new words as a new designa- 
tion for articles of merchandise first introduced. 
New theological, philosophical, ethical, and 
poetical words were introduced into the lan- 
guage ; also words relating to war, chivalry, and 
the chase. 

While the language was thus enriched by the 
influx of new words, very little effect was pro- 
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duced upon the structure of the language. 
Then, as new relations were formed between 
England and other countries, new words and 
verbal expressions were introduced. Many 
words from Spain were imported, as “ barri- 
cade,” “bravado,” 
“alligator,” “ filibuster,” 
From Portugal came “ caste,” “ palaver,” “ por- 
celain;” from Italy, “ balustrade,” 
“ buffoon,” * burlesque,” “ concert,” “ gazette,” 
“ moustache,” “ serenade,” “ stiletto,” and “ um- 
brella;” from France, “chagrin,” “grimace,” 
“repartee,” “début,” “dépét,” “élite,” “ pro- 
gramme,” “soirée,” and many others; from 
Holland, “boom,” “schooner,” 
“yacht; from Germany, “ cobalt,” “nickel 
“ zinc,” “ loafer,” “iceberg,” “ plunder.” 

Our language has adopted various foreign 
words,— words of science, as 
“geology,” “biology,” “psychology,” “ physi- 
ology,” etc., from the Greek; 
“ chintz,” “ muslin,” “ jungle,” “rice,” from the 
Hindu; “chess,” “lilac,” “orange,” “ sash,” 
and “turban,” from the Persian; “amen,” 


“tornado,” * vanilla,” 


* mulatto,” “negro.” 


* bandit,” 


“ skipper,” 


ss 
; 


“ astronomy,” 


, 


* calico,” 
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“cabal,” “shibboleth,” from the Hebrew; 
“admiral,” “alcohol,” “ almanac,” “ chemistry,” 
“cipher,” “syrup,” “sofa,” and 
from the Turkish; “bamboo,” “bantam,” 
and from the Malay; “caddy,” 
“nankeen,” “satin,” and “tea,” from the Chi- 
nese ; “ canoe,” “ cocoa,” “ hammock,” “ maize,” 
“tobacco,” “tomahawk,” ‘“wigwam,” 
“yam,” from the American-Indian tongues. 

The importance of the historical study of our 
English tongue must strike every one. There 
is no other language which has such power of 
assimilation and adaptation. In such a study 
we are refreshed in almost all of our studies. 
We can study the progress and growth of Eng- 
lish life through the study of the regular layers 
of words that mark its growth. We review in 
it our knowledge of the various sciences and 
tongues. We feel that such a study is a work 
of a lifetime, not wearisome and exhausting, 
but fascinating and exhilarating. We may well 
be proud that we possess a language that is the 
richest possible aggregation of all languages. 

C. K. Nelson. 


“ zero,” 


“sago,” 


and 


A COMMON ERROR. 


It is probable that more errors are made in 
the use of the word “only” than in using any 
other word in the language. While its misuse 
is not so glaring as many other grammatical 
errors, yet it greatly mars and reduces the 
accuracy of a sentence. Unlike the more glar- 
ing mistakes which are confined chiefly to the 
speech or writing of the unlearned, its misuse 


prevails toa singular extent in the writing of. 


accomplished men and women, and is observed 
frequently in newspapers and even in higher 
literature. This results from carelessness more 
than from anything else, and probably from the 
fact that the correct use of the word is not so 
easily understood. 

The proper place of “only” in a sentence is 
readily ascertained by accurately determining 


the word to which it has special reference. A 
few examples will, perhaps, more clearly ex- 
plain its misuse. I have heard good orators 
say, “I will only refer to this branch of the 
subject.” A little thought will make it evident 
that the speaker did not mean to confine himself 
to referring, but to the branch of the subject; 
therefore he should have said, “1 will refer 
only to this branch of the subject.” Had he 
meant it to limit “refer” he would have em- 
phasized it in order to make himself under- 
stood. 

To say, “I only see an orange,” might mean 
that the speaker does not feel, taste, or smell 
an orange, but, “I see only an orange,” means 
that he sees no other fruit. It might be clearer, 
perhaps, to say, “I see an orange only,” or “I 





see an orange alone;” but it is not well to con- 
clude a sentence with the adverb or adjective, 
as the case may be. It is common to hear, “1 
only saw him,” “I only have four,” “ He only 
went to Philadelphia,” and countless similar 
errors. 

The word “too” is misused in precisely the 
same way. I have heard highly educated per- 
sons make such mistakes as “I was there, too,” 
not meaning to include with other places the 
place indicated, but that the speaker was present 
with others at the place; so it would have been 
correct to say, “I, too, was there.” 

“Also,” being used interchangeably with 
“too,” is, of course, similarly misused. In the 
sentence “He will read this,” “also” can be 
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inserted to convey three meanings. “He also 
will read this,” means that the person spoken 
of with others will read it; “He will also read 
this,” indicates that he may have intended to 
sing it, but now he will also read it; and “ He 
will read this also,” means that he will read it 
in addition to other pieces. 

Additional examples need not be given to 
explain the proper use of the words. A little 
care and thoughtfulness will soon correct the 
abuse. Writers, especially, should be careful 
with these words, for speakers can indicate 
their meaning by emphasis. Much ambiguity 
in writing is due to this fault, and correction of 
it will add mightily to an author’s power. 

H. M. Hoke. 


BREVITY IN WRITING. 


One of the best means of acquiring not only 
the ability, but also the love, of writing is to 
begin the useful practice of conveying the 
most possible thought and meaning in the 
fewest words. If a person writes correctly he 
will be apt to think correctly, and at the same 
time will be inspired with a love for the art. 
Pruning sentences of what is superfluous is a 
most beneficial practice, especially in a young 
writer, since prolixity is the bane of young 
authors, and if continued in will destroy the 
demand for their productions. 

Brevity in expression leads to perspicuity in 
style. The tendency of continuous writing is 
to increase sentgnces at the expense of thought. 
But the age is demanding more and more the 
thought of the writers in its most compact 
form. 

The long messages of the chief executives 
of the State and Nation are rarely read through 
by the average citizen, while the brief one is 
read by almost everybody. 

Edward Everett delivered an elegant and 
eloquent, but long, address at the dedication of 


the soldiers’ cemetery at Gettysburg, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln delivered one on the same day 
and on the same occasion, the length of which 
would not cover an ordinary page. The address 
of Everett is hardly remembered, while that of 
Lincoln is year by year memorized by thou- 
sands of school-children. Patrick Henry, by a 
fifteen minutes’ speech in the convention of 
delegates of Virginia, March 23, 1775, estab- 
lished his reputation as a great orator. 

As “brevity ” is said to be the “soul of wit” 
so is the brevity of expression the soul of 
As a striking example of the brevity 
of expression, coupled with vast breadth of 
thought, may be mentioned the work of Francis 
Bacon as exhibited in his Essays and the 
Aphorisms in his “ Novum Organum.” Well may 
Lord Macaulay say: “ His understanding re- 
sembled the tent which the fairy Paribonon 
gave to Prince Ahmed, — fold it and it seemed 
a toy for the hand of a lady, — spread it, and 
the armies of powerful sultans might repose 
beneath its shade.” 


sense. 


E. S. Whittemore. 
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THE WRITER. 


“Helpful Hints and’ Suggestions” are wanted 
from everyone. Haven't you some idea that 
it would do other people good to know about? 
If you have, why won't you write it out briefly 
and send it in, for the common good? 


It would aid in making the reference list of 
“Literary Articles in Periodicals” more nearly 
complete if readers of THE WRITER would 
send to the editors marked copies of papers 
containing such articles, or even postal cards 
giving the reference to them. This list in THE 
WRITER is the only thing of the kind published, 
and its value is obvious, since it gives to the 
readers of the magazine a chance to see every- 
thing of special interest to them that is printed, 
not only in the magazines, but in the newspapers 
of the country. Every one will be benefited if 
friends of the magazine will send in material 
for making it as nearly as complete as possible. 


— > 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


, 


The “Summary” of the vast mass of facts 
in “Ayer’s American Newspaper Annual for 
1887” gives material for some interesting con- 
clusions. It shows, for instance, that there are 
now only ten monthly publications more than 
there were in 1886, and, as many more than ten 
have been started, the conclusion is that the 
rate of mortality for the monthlies has been 
large. On the other hand, the dailies have in- 
creased their number in a year by more than 
ten per cent., and, with 1,481 as their figure, are 
only four behind the monthlies. As, at the 
same time, the number of the weeklies has 
grown, even if by only five per cent., one might 
infer that the proportionate power of the 
monthly is waning, such instances as the suc- 
cess of THE WRITER being contrary to the 
tendency of the times, and, in vfew of this, the 
more exceptional and gratifying. 

The figures, however, furnish no encourage 
ment to the men who think that the growth of 
the big dailies means ruin for the little ones. 
The semi-weeklies alone show a greater per- 
centage of increase than the dailies, and, as 
their number is so small, only 189, and as they 
number only nineteen more than in 1886, their 
growth is insignificant. The tri-weeklies have 
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fallen off by six, and but fifty are now printed; 
why any should be printed is a mystery. The 
average American has well decided that his 
newspaper diet should be as regular as his daily 
breakfast, or his Sunday baked beans, and so it 
is no wonder that there are only half a hundred 
tri-weeklies, eight more bi-weeklies, — and 189 
semi-weeklies, when there are 12,003 papers 
that have the sense to come around as regularly 
as washing-day. There are 206 publishers wise 
enough to see that they get just as big a sub- 
scription fee, and save printing two numbers a 
year by publishing semi-monthlies instead of 
bi-weeklies. There are thirty-one bi-monthlies, 
and the somewhat remarkable number of eighty- 
nine quarterlies. There are also eight publica- 
tions classed as “ miscellaneous” in the matter 
of publication periods. 

The grand total is 15,600, an increase of 692 
over 1887. What better index can you find of 
the nation’s prosperity ? R. L. 


> 


CHANGING ONE’S SIGNATURE. 





One serious error that I have made has been 
to change my signature. I became so tired of 
each name that I adopted that I was continually 
changing, and after a few readers had become 
familiar with one it would be seen no more, 
and another would appear instead. Sometimes 
I am inclined to attribute all my disappoint- 
ments to the fact that I did not use my three 
real names in their full glory. 
be a magic in three names. 

I had a queer little experience in consequence 
of changing signatures so often. Taking upa 
daily paper one morning I saw some verses of 
my own contributed as original by “ Miss Jennie 
M. T.” I thought it too cool a transaction to 
pass unnoticed, and so I wrote to the editor of 
the paper telling him that the verses were my 
own. He sent a letter in reply enclosing 
another letter which he had just received from 
a gentleman, who wrote that he had cut the 
piece from a paper several years before and 
pasted it in his scrap-book. The signature was 
also given, being one that I had used for awhile 
and then discarded. The editor, however, 
evidently considered me as great a fraud as 
“Miss Jennie M. T.,” and my efforts to vindi- 


There seems to 


cate myself were useless. It was a peculiar 
position, and being suspected of stealing one’s 
own verses disturbs somewhat the calm and 
even tenor of daily thought. 

Another experience that I have had sur- 
prises me a little. One of the leading Western 
papers has copied a great many of my articles, 
yet if I send a manuscript directly to that 
paper, it is almost invariably, with much cour- 
tesy, returned. The most comforting conclu- 
sion for me is that the editor who receives 
and passes upon my contributions has not so 
correct an appreciation of literary excellence 
as the one who makes the selections from 
other publications. C But 





a 


OTHER NIGHTMARES. 


May I supplement the expressions mentioned 
by Mr. Richards as provoking anger, by the 
words “anticipate,” for expect; “badly” for 
bad, with other adverbs when adjectives are 
needed; “onto” for on; and the expressions 
“the men were both drowned,” for “both of the 
men were drowned; “all women are not kind,” 
for “not all women are kind;” and “the cat and 
dog were alone injured” for “only the cat and 
dog were injured,” although even the latter 
phrase is not elegant. Perhaps this hint may 
help some one: An adverb may describe an 
action; an adjective is needed to describe a 
condition or an appearance. We may not say 
“he looks badly,” but we may say “he looks 
bad,” although if it is meant to give the idea of 
illness by use of the latter word, we ought to 
say “he looks ill.” 

A ludicrous error is so often seen that I may 
be pardoned if I beg writers never to say, and 
proof-readers never to let pass, “ The marriage 
was consummated in the presence of a large 
number of notable guests.” 

Adelaide Cilley Waldron. 





GIVE THE ENGLISH. 


Can any one give us an approximate idea of 
the percentage of readers of our popular month- 
lies who can translate French readily? One 
would suppose from the amount of French 
given without translation, that the great ma- 
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jority are thoroughly conversant with the lan- 
guage. Now, who is prepared to affirm that 
the majority of intelligent Americans, — the 
readers of the Atlantic even, —read French 
easily, if at all? Why not give the translation 
when it will do as well as the original, or a 
translation when the original is demanded? It 
must be very exasperating to find the plum of 
one’s literary pudding a stone? The vanity of 
a writer should be secondary to the satisfaction 
of the majority of his readers, should it not? 
“Now there are good people in the world who 
cannot read French,” somebody has dared to 
say; and we are told that when Emerson was 
asked if he always read the Greek poets in the 
original, he replied that he should as soon think 
of swimming the Charles river whenever he 
went to Boston. Then why ask poor bodies to 


swim who don’t know how, and who have n't 
F. M. Parker. 


oe —_—_—_—_——— 


QUERIES. 


even a life-preserver ? 


[Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. | 


Questions on 


Referring to the statement in THE WRITER 
for September that “Graham’s system of short- 
hand is commonly said to be easy to write and 
hard to read ” :— 

(1.) What system of shorthand will enable its 
expert writer to follow a rapid speaker, admit- 
ting of notes always rapidly decipherable? (2.) 
Does not legibility depend upon the degree of 
skill about equally in all systems? E. C. M. 

[Undoubtedly all rapidly-written shorthand 
notes are more or less hard to read. The 
briefer the signs are, the greater is the diffi- 
culty. Graham’s shorthand has more brief 
signs than some others, Munson’s, for instance, 
and so is likely to be less legible. On the 
other hand, brief signs may be written more 
rapidly than longer ones, and in this respect 
Graham’s shorthand has an advantage over 
Munson’s and some others. Eitier system, 
thoroughly learned, will enable a reporter to do 
ordinary verbatim work.—w. H. H.] 


What is to be done with an editor who not 
only does not return your manuscript when 
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stamps are sent for the purpose, but will not 
even answer civil inquiries concerning your 
article? M. K. Buck. 
[Boycott him and deal with editors who have 
business-like methods and will treat you with 
common courtesy. 
do. — W. H. H.] 


That is all that you can 


(1.) Which is the best ink to use in order to 
secure black copy? I am naturally a light 
writer, and find it difficult to make my writing 
as clear and black as I should like. 

(2.) Why is linen paper so much harder to 
write on than common note paper? = M. K. B. 

[(1.) Kosmian ink makes a jet black that 
could hardly be improved. 

(2.) Because the surface is rougher, and the 
pen naturally does not glide over it so easily ; 
also because of a difference in the 
W. H. H.] 


finish. — 


When a newspaper correspondent has “ que- 
ried” his paper and receives an answer directing 
him to telegraph a certain number of words, is 
not the paper responsible for the payment for 
the labor expended, whether the article is pub- 
ished or not—that is, if it is reasonably good ? 

Cc. T. 


[ Theoretically, yes. It is a common practice 
among newspapers, however, to inform cor- 
respondents that they will be paid only for 
matter that is printed. So long as the condition 
is fairly stated beforehand, the correspondent 
cannot complain of injustice. The best news- 
papers pay for everything that they order. In 
the Golden Age all papers will do the same.— 
W. H. H.] 


There is one thing I should like to see dis- 
cussed, and that is, the use of periods in news- 
papers. When I began work on the paper I 
am with, I studiously marked in periods after 
all abreviations, like “ Mr.”, “ Mass.,” etc., but I 
was informed that that was useless, since as few 
periods as possible were used. This was due, 
I was told, to the fact that the compositors hate 
to handle periods, and will, in fact, throw out of 
the window all they can. Tomy untutored eye 
the paper looked very bald without the mesioda, 
but I was referred to the Springfield Republican 
as one of the handsomest papers typographi- 
cally in the country, and to certain others in 
which the period was omitted. My eye is now 
accustomed to the style, and it is not so offen- 





sive, but I have lately heard casual readers 
criticise it severely. It is often facetiously 
said that the composing room controls the 
whole newspaper office. 1, for one, should like 
to hear an expression of opinion on this part of 
its control. % 
[The omission of the period after abbrevia- 
tions like “ Mr.” and “ Dr.” is an English fashion 
that has never become popular in America. 
It is doubtful if composing-room influence has 
anything to do with the matter. Compositors 
sometimes distribute italic letters in the “ hell- 
box” or in their pockets to save going to an- 
other case, but it is hard to see why they should 
have a prejudice against periods.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) Is it best to send a manuscript to a pub- 
lisher direct, or to write first asking if he will 
read it? 

(2.) If I write, is it best to give a brief de- 
scription of the manuscript or not? 

(3-) Is it best in any letter to publishers or 
editors to mention previous success? X.Y. Z. 

[(1.) Send direct. (2.) If the manuscript is 
a long one it is sometimes well to send with it a 
(3-) If the 
success is notable, yes; otherwise, no. In any 
case, be very brief.—w. H. H. ] 

What do the letters “ L. S.” in legal documents 
mean? J. M. 

{Locus Sigilli—place for the seal.—w. H. H.] 


brief summary showing what it is. 


(1.) Can either a short story or a serial be 
published at the same time in different periodi- 
cals, and is the writer paid at equal rates by 
each? 

(2.) Where was the prize story, “Smith’s 
Bell,” by F. R. Burton, published? —_L. M. w. 

[(1.) Any matter can be published simul- 
taneously in any number of publications, pro- 
vided special arrangement is made with the 
several publishers beforehand. In such case 
each pays a fixed price for the matter. No one 
publisher, of course, pays as much as if he were 
to have the matter exclusively. (2.) In the 
papers supplied by Bacheller & Co.’s syndicate. 
—wW. H. H.] 


How far should an inexperienced writer 
abide by the dictum of such critics as he is 
obliged to submit himself to? 

I have felt often that beginners in the field of 
literature would be more benefited by capable 
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and honest criticism than in any other way. 
Many a time I have felt that I would give many 
times the price of any manuscript that I ever 
sold for a criticism of one who kvew, and who 
would tell me whether or not I had better lay 
aside my pen. Eugenia C. Gillett. 

* [THE Wrirer’s Literary Bureau offers just 
such service as you suggest. Of course, the 
value of local criticism varies widely. Gener- 
ally the criticism of friends is worthless.— 
W. H. H.] 


In the July WriTeR “ Pittsburg” asks for 
some one’s grammatical knowledge concerning 
the use of the apostrophe in certain cases. 
Formerly the possessive case was defined in the 
grammars used as text books in our public 
schools as “denoting possession,” but later and 
more careful authors of text books make the 
possessive case indicate four relations. An 
examination of our language as used by stand- 
ard writers will show that this distinction is 
made. The possessive case denotes :— 

(1.) Possession or ownership. ///ustration : 
This is John’s hat. 

(2.) Authorship or origin. ///ustration : This 
is Eaton’s Arithmetic. The Bridge Company's 
failure. Sam Johnston’s lack of attention. 

(3-) Time. J/ilustration: He paid for three 
weeks’ board. 

(4.) Kind. Jl/ustration: They sell boys’ 
boots. This is the Tradesmen’s National Bank. 

It is the practice of many teachers in public 
schools of Massachusetts, especially those 
graduated from the Massachusetts Normal 
Schools, to make these distinctions. Usage 
seems to sanction the use of the apostrophe 
rather than its omission. Whether that is the 
best method is an open question. 


Fae of 


Doane. 





a 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue EnGutsu Lancuace. Its Grammar, History, and Liter- 
ature, with Chapters on Composition, Versification, Para- 
phrasing, and Punctuation. By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
338 pp. $1.40. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1887. 
Professor Meiklejohn’s book contains many 

facts, a great many facts, dozens, and scores, 

and hundreds of facts. They are arranged in 

a very orderly way, with all the precision, and 

the system, and the logic of a treatise on math- 

ematics. There are as many of them as the 
ordinary man wants to know, and a great many 
more than most ordinary men will ever remem- 
ber. Very likely the book contains every 
essential fact about the history and the struc- 

ture of the English language. A boy with a 

mind like a sponge could absorb from it enough 
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facts for the squeezing process that would 
enable him to pass his English examination for 
admission to college. A teacher could load 
these facts into his or her mind and fire them 
at a class with the deadly effect of a Gatling 
gun. A smatterer could create a profound im- 
pression at the next dinner table visited afters 
an hour with the book. All these and similar 
results might be accomplished, but are they 
worth the accomplishing? Is it worth while to 
learn the name of every bone in the human 
skeleton? After every name is __ learned, 
is the learner more likely to appreciate 
and enjoy the wonders of man’s existence? 
To be sure, it is very handy sometimes to know 
all about some bones or all bones. The wise 
scholar knows where to get a work on anatomy 
to give him special information when it is 
needed. In the same way, a book of this sort is 
a convenience,— more convenient than a diction- 
ary because more explicit, more convenient than 
an encyclopedia because more comprehensive, 
more convenient than a library on philology, and 
grammar, and rhetoric, because more compact. 
As a convenience, this particular book is 
especially valuable, because of its commendable 
qualities as a work of reference on the English 
language, and it can be conscientiously recom- 
mended as a valuable addition to any writer's 


library; but this was surely not its main pur- 
pose, and perhaps not even a secondary purpose. 


The book was meant for pupils. If thus used 
will it serve a usefulend? Or rather, like every 
text-book on grammar, save William Cobbett’s, 
like most text-books on rhetoric, like half the 
text-books on English literature, is it not likely 
to increase in the scholar that morbid hatred of 
the study of English which pervades the whole 
of schooldom, if I may coin the word? It 
accords, however, with the pedagogic theory 
which Professor Meiklejohn himself enunciates, 
namely, that young learners “require firm and 
clear dogmatic statements of fact and duty.” 
If this theory is correct, then this book should 
commend itself to many‘ teachers, and their 
pupils should go on in the noble work of acquir- 
ing facts without endeavor to acquire any skill 
in their use. R. L. 


AMERICAN Newspaper ANNUAL. 
phia: N. W. Ayer & Sons. 1887. 
The newspaper directory has come to be not 
only an indispensable book for advertisers, but 
also an extremely useful adjunct to every news- 
paper office, and almost an essential in every 
writer's reference library. Though there are 
many publications purporting to be newspaper 
directories, here, as in all other matters where 
books of reference are concerned, thoroughness 
and completeness are prime requisites. In 
respect to these things the last annual of N. W. 
Ayer & Sons is a model. Not only does it give 


1170 pp. $3.00. Philadel- 


a catalogue of the 15,000 and more periodicals 
published in the United States and Canada, to- 
gether with the usual information as to circula- 
tion, date of issue, and the rest, but also it gives 
the names of editors and publishers, a novel 
feature in works of this sort, and one that must 
have made necessary a great deal of work, and 
will save to users a great deal of work. An- 
other valuable novelty is the publication of the 
street addresses of periodicals printed in cities 
of 50,000 and more inhabitants. Figures as to 
town, city, and county populations, and data as 
to politics add to the* usefulness of the book. 
The magnitude of the work is an indication 
both of the importance of the commercial enter- 
prise that justifies such an undertaking, and of 
the individual prosperity of the firm that has 
carried it out. ee 


One Hunprep Days in Europe. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 329 pp. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. 1887. 

This delicious story of a summer’s journey 
abroad gives proof after proof of the truth of 
Pope’s couplet, 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed 

Hundreds of people have been over the same 
ground that the Autocrat covered, and hundreds 
of descriptions have been written of the same 
scenes that he saw, “but ne’er so well ex- 
pressed.” He has still the charm that has cap- 
tivated us for so many years, the charm of 
being natural, exercised by a master in the art 
of dressing nature to the best advantage. But 
beside seeing what everybody sees in a Euro- 
pean summer, Dr. Holmes saw what it is the 
lot of very few Americans to see,— the dinner 
tables and the parlors of some of England’s 
foremost men of letters. His modest relation 
of the honors and courtesies shown to him has 
double interest, as revealing something of the 
characters of the English men and women 
whom the literary world most esteems. It 
hardly need be added that the book never flags 
in interest, abounds in graceful humor, and is 
thoroughly entertaining. Were it otherwise, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes would not be its 
author. : a. %. 


Wir, Wispom, AND BEAUTIES OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Clarence Stuart Ward. 188 pp. Boston: 
Mifflin, & Co. 1887. 


Edited by 
Houghton, 


Mr. Ward is unquestionably right in his be- 
lief that “few at the present day have the leis- 
ure or interest to know Shakespeare _ thor- 
oughly.” He is to be praised for an endeavor 
“to provide a means for increasing the general 
knowledge of Shakespeare.” To this end he 
has with good taste and appreciative judgment 
sifted out all the passages in Shakespeare, long 
or short, which are of special significance or 





distinguished by any inherent excellence, those 
which a speaker or writer might employ to lend 
grace or vigor to his theme. The surprising 
thing about the book is that its editor thinks he 
has arranged the passages “in . manner which 
admits of easy reference,” when, in fact, he has 
neglected the prime requisite,— an index. This 
one thing relegates and confines the book to the 
domain of the centre-table, and as it is printed 
and bound with the usual refinement of the 
Riverside Press, there it will be an ornament 
and a pleasant reminder of the last birthday or 
Christmas. R. L. 

How Deacon TusMAN AND Parson Wuitney Kept New 

Year’s, AND OTHER Stories. By W.H. H. Murray. 196 

pp. $1.25. St. Johnsbury, Vt.: Charles T. Walter. 1887. 

Mr. Murray’s skill as a story-writer is well 
known. This book will be welcomed by thou- 
sands of his admirers, and they will not be dis- 
appointed in the enjoyment that they get from 
it. There are four stories in the volume, the 
last three being “The Old Beggar’s Dog,” 
“The Ball,” and “Who Was He?” They are 
all well written, in Mr. Murray's picturesque 
and graphic style, and they make delightful 
reading. The book is daintily bound, and there 
are numerous illustrations by Thomas Worth, 
A. B. Shute, and’ J. H. Snow. W. H. H. 
Tue MANUAL oF PuHonoGrapny. By Benn Pitman and Jer- 

ome B. Howard. 200th Thousand. 144 pp. $1. Cincin- 

nati: Phonographic Institute. 1887. 

The fact that two hundred thousand copies 
of Benn Pitman’s “ Manual” have been printed 
sufficiently shows the estimation in which the 
work is held. It was last revised in 1885 by 
Messrs. Pitman and Howard in collaboration. 
The present edition is the “Jubilee Edition” 
of the book, and is a handsome and _ useful 
specimen of book making. W. H. H. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe WriTeR 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 


I have a lot of home-made book or magazine 
cases, that I find useful in a store-room or work- 
room, and that cost a good deal less than any 
cases I could have had made by a carpenter. I 
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get packing boxes from a shoe-store at a cost 
of twenty-five cents each, or sometimes forty 
cents for the largest size when the shoe-dealer 
is inclined to be mercenary. They are clean, 
barring some black-paint lettering, and made of 
boards planed on both sides. I knock off the 
cover-boards, and saw them off at the right 
length for shelves. Then I nail thin cleats on 
the sides of the case inside, put in the shelves, 
and have as good a rough case as I want for 
unbound magazines, papers, or books, at trifling 
expense. A book-case that costs me twenty- 
five cents a carpenter would not duplicate for 
two dollars, at the least; and the carpenter’s 
case would not be any more useful, though it 
might be finer, than mine. W. H. H. 


Another good way of enclosing a stamp in a 
letter is to cut two parallel slits near one cor- 
ner of your letter sheet, and then slip the stamp 
under the narrow ribbon of paper between the 
slits. If you are going to send a number of 
stamps, enclose them in a small envelope, or 
wrap them in paper. It is a good idea, if you 
fold the sheet of stamps, to put layers of thin 
paper,— tracing paper, if you have it,— between 
the folds. Never enclose stamps in a letter 
still damp from the copying-press. Never gum 
a corner of an enclosed stamp to the letter 
sheet, under any circumstances. Never fail to 
enclose a stamp when you write about a matter 
that concerns you mainly or altogether. 

W. H. H. 


Suspend your scissors from the back of your 
desk chair, allowing enough length of brass 
chain to reach the desk easily. Make a loop of 
the chain through the handles of the scissors. 
Then they will be always there, never lost, 
never borrowed. H. H. S. 


To become acquainted with the situation, 
population, and valuation of the towns in a 
state, buy a small map having the population 
and valuation of each place marked in the 
space occupied by it on the map. Begin at some 
important city on the boundary of the state, and 
follow the boundary towns, noticing their popu- 
lation and valuation. This will finally bring 
you to the starting point. Do the same thing 
with counties. Notice the places bordering on 
all the principal cities and towns of the state. 
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A good knowledge of the geography of a state 
can thus be obtained in a few minutes. 

A. N. G. 

Fasten a strong meat hook in the wall near 

your desk on which to hang exchanges. Then 
you can keep your desk and floor clear, and the 
papers are not unhandy for second reference if 
they are hung by the upper left-hand corner. 

H. H. S. 


Pin your Sunday paper through the back 
with safety pins and by Sunday night you can 
tell whether or not the paper has been read. 

H. H. S. 

“L. E. D.’s” plan for enclosing an envelope 
is too elaborate. Why not fold the inside en- 
velope double ? N. Y. 

> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[A reference list of articles, interesting to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be given each month 
under this heading. The list will include articles in newspapers 
as well as in the reviews and magazines, and will be made more 
nearly complete from month to month. J 

Mrs. M. L. Rayne. “ Trebor Ohl.” 
ica for October. 

JouRNALISM AS A Prorgssion FOR Women. Mary E. 
Vandyne. Daughters of America for October. > 

Books THat Have Herrep Me. Brander Matthews. 
Forum for November. 

Tue Bucotic DiALect OF THE PLAINs. 
October. 

Henry T. Fincn. 
for September 3. 

THe Manners or CRriTICs. 
September. 

Dr. Epwarp EaGG.Leston at Lake Grorce. 0. C. 
Auringer. Critic for September 3. 

Grorce Mereviru. Rev. Julius H. Ward. 
Union for September 1. 

Tue Common GENDER. 
News for September 24. 

“Is Betnc Burtt,” Erc., Nation for October 20. 

Marietta Ho wey (Josiah Allen’s Wife). Fanny Cham- 
bers Gooch. Ladies’ Home Journal for November. 

Curiosities oF Criticism. Lewis Rosenthal. 
October. 

Tue Great BooksELLers OF THE WorRLD: LupwiG RosEn- 
THAL, OF Municu. Max Maury. Cwrie for October. 

TuouGcut Wirnout Worps. Correspondence between Max 
Miiller, Francis Galton, George Romanes, J. J. Murphy, and 
others. Ofen Court for September 29. 

Tue Ports or Liperty AND LaAsor: 
Open Court for September 29. 

Tue Ernics or Literary Criticism. 
ber 6. 

Tue PxHirapecenia Liprary. 
(Philadelphia) for October 8. 


Daughters of A mer- 


Scribner's for 
Biographical sketch. Literary World 
Andrew Lang. Forum for 
Christian 


‘Simon Syntax.”” Educational 


Curio for 


Tuomas Hoop. 
Nation for Octo- 


D. O. Kellogg. American 
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Mr. Donnevty’s Bacontan CrpHer. Appleton Morgan. 
Literary World for October 1. 

Epona Lyatut. Literary World for October 1. 

List oF Toxtstoi’s Writincs. Literary World for Octo- 
ber 1. 

A Few Tricksy Lerrers. 
October 1. 

Lirerary PLaGiarism. Andrew Lang. Reprinted from 
Contemporary Review in Critic for October 8. 

Auice E, Freeman. Sarah K. Bolton. Wide Awake for 
October. 

Or TELLING STORIES. 
can edition) for October 1. 

Writinc Books. London Jilustrated News (American 
edition) for October 1. 

Paut Hayne anv His Poerrry. 
American Magazine for November. 

Tue ZEST FOR THE SENSATIONAL 
can Magazine for November. 

Feminine Bonemia. Charlotte Adams. Louisville Courier- 
Journal for September 28. 

EARNINGS OF WRITERS. 
for September 25. 

COLLEGES AND AMERICAN LiTeRATuKE. R. W. 
Chicago Saturday Evening Herald for September 24. 

Tyre-SettinG py Macuines. Albany Journal for Septem- 
ber 26. 

Women As JOURNALISTS. 
Herald for September 27. 

Cuance Successes oF AUTHORS. 
ber 2. 

Dinan Mutock Craik. 
ber 16. 

SHortHanp Writinc. H. M. Hoke. New Bedford 
Standard for October 13. /’ortland (Me.) Argus for October 
15. 

Hair an Hour with An Otp Newspaper (Hartford 
Courant, January 30, 1792). Hartford Telegram for Sep- 
tember 27. 

Hawtnorne’s Boyuoop Home. Edgar L. Wakeman. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean for October 1; Omaha Herald, Denver 
Republican, Kansas City Journal for October 2. 

SouTHerRN Writers (Charles Egbert Craddock and Robert 
Burns Wilson). Louisville Courier-Journal for October 2. 

Juutan Hawtuorne, Evizasetn Barstow StTopparp, 
EvizaABeTH STUART Puecrs. San Francisco Chronicle for 
September 25. 

The Norristown Herald. Historical Number. October 4. 

E. Marurr. Chicago Saturday Evening Herald for 
October 15. 

Grorce Wiitiam Curtis at Home. 
mercial Advertiser for October 15. 

Some Women Writers. With Portraits of Mme. Lanza, 
Mrs. John Sherwood, Mary L. Booth, Anna Katherine Green, 
Florine Thayer McCray. Chicago Herald, Minneapolis 
Tribune for October 23. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRors. 
25. 

CuHarves Dickens’ Famicy. 
ber 9. 

Wituam T. Steap Intrerviewep. Graydon Johnson. 
New York Mail and Express for October8; Chicago Herald 
for October 9. 

Mrs. Exiza J. NicHoison. 
E xpress for October 9. 


George E. Walsh. Critic for 


London Jilustrated News (Ameri- 
Maurice ‘Thompson. 
C. L. Daniels. 4 meri- 
Julian Ralph. Mew York Star 
Gilder. 
Eliza Putnam Heaton. Omaha 


New York Sun tor Octo- 


Springfield Republican for Octo- 


New York Com- 


Boston Transcript for October 


New York World for Octo- 


Eliza Putnam Heaton. Albany 
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PARLIAMENT ReEporTerRS. London Letter in Providence 
Journal for October 9. Reprinted in Chicago Times for Octo- 
ber 8. 

ArTemus Warp. Reprinted from New York Sun in Chi- 
cago Times for October 8. 

Mary J. Howmegs. Reprinted from Chicago Tribune in 
Brooklyn Citizen for October 9. 

Axsout Britt Nye. Fannie Edgar Thomas. Detroit Trib- 
une for September 25; Denver Republican for October 2. 

F. Marion Crawrorv. H. A. Huntington. Chicago 

Tribune for October 23. 

How To Be a Writer. A. W. Tourgee. Detroit Tribune, 
Chicago Herald for October 9. 

First Expertences oF SvuccessFuL Writers. John 
Nitchie. S?¢. Louis Republican, Kansas City 7 imes, Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, Louisville Courier-Journal for October 23. 

Some Book Titres. Will M. Clemens. Mew York Od- 
server for September 29. 

Haunts or AuTHors tn Lonpon. Mrs. Emma S. McAfee. 
Chicago Standard for September 29. 

Tue Kinp or Books THAT CHILDREN SHOULD NoT READ. 
Amanda B. Harris. Christian Union for October 6. 

A Worp apout “Ramona.” Hamilton W. Marie. Chris- 
tian Union for October 6. 

Our Nationa, Hymn anv Its AutTHor. Mrs. M. M. 
Gunnison. Golden Days for October 16. 

Str Puitip Stpney. Edmund Gosse. Frank Leslie's Sun- 
day Magazine for November. 

Sipney Corvin’s Keats. Theodore Watts. Reprinted 
from Athenaeum in Bookmart for October. 

Herrick AND His Verse. F.S. Palmer. Reprinted from 
Harvard Monthly in Bookmart for October. 

AMERICAN AUTHORS AND BritisH Piratss. Reprinted 
from New Princeton Review in Publishers’ Weekly for 
October 8. 

Hans ANDERSEN AT Home. Jessie Benton Frémont. 
Wide Awake for November. 

A VeTeraAN Journauist (Phil. G. Ferguson). St. Louis 
Republican for October 17. 

AuGusta Evans Witson. Reprinted from Mew Orleans 
Picayune in Chicago Tribune for October 16. 

Typs-MakinG. Atlanta Constitution for October 16. 

A Typg-SettTiInGc AND CastTinG Macuine. Washington 
Critic for October 5. 

Rev. H. S. Taytor (Author of ‘‘The Man with the 
Musket).’’ Chicago Herald for October 20. 

Berksuire County (Mass.) Newspapers. Sfringfield 
Republican for October 20. 

HANpD-WRITING AND CHARACTER. Henry Clark. Phren- 
ological Journal for September. 

Lirerary Ostracism. D. H. Pingrey. S¢. Louis Maga- 
sine for October. 

S. Werr Mircuert. With Portrait. Bock News for 
October. 

AvpHonse Daupet. Maurice Thompson. Book News for 
October. 

LiTeRATUKES OF THE Far East.—Il. Justin A. Smith., 
D. D. Chautauguan for. November. 

Current LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. Eugene Lawrence. 
Chautauquan for November. 

Tue Homes or Some New EnGtanp Autuors.—II. Wil- 
liam H. Rideing. Chautauguan for November. 

Berxsuire (Mass.) Press CLusp CENTENNIAL ‘CELEBRA- 
TIon. Report in Berkshire County Eagle for October 27. 

Snort Story Writinc. Brooklyn Citizen for October 26. 





“© HER 60,000 Worps.” New York Times for October 23. 

DEPENDENCE OF STATESMEN ON JOURNALISTS. A. F° 
Learned. Reprinted from New York Sunday Dispatch in 
Louisville Courier-Journal for October 15. 

Tue Home or PuotoGravure. Reprinted from Pall Mall 
Gazette in St. Louis Republican for October 16. 

Frep E. WEATHERLY AND His Work. San Francisco 
Chronicle for October 9. 

EuGene Fiecp anp Orig P. Reap. George H. Yenowine. 
Portland Argus for October 29. 

Girt Noveiists oF THE Time. Atlantic Monthly for 
November. 

CATERPILLAR Critics. James Lane Allen. Forum for 
November. 

Reminiscences OF Mrs. D. H. Craik. With Portrait. R. 
H. Bowker. Harfer’s Bazar for November. 

Firty YEARS OF SHORTHAND. With Portrait of Isaac 
Pitman. George J. Manson. Harfer’s Weekly for October 8. 





> 
NEWS AND NOTES. 

Max O’Rell and his wife are coming to the 
United States. 

Thirty-nine daily newspapers are printed in 
New York City. 

George W. Cable is conducting the Tremont 
Temple Bible class this winter. 


The Century Magazine begins its eighteenth 
year and thirty-fifth volume with the November 
number. 


The Newsman will celebrate the completion 
of its fourth volume with a handsome Christ- 
mas number. 

Lee & Shepard have just issued “The Life 
and Times of Wendell Phillips,” by George 
Lowell Austin. 

C. N. Caspar, Milwaukee, Wis., will publish 
soon the first American book giving the princi- 
ples of Volapik. 

W. H. Rideing’s book, “The Boyhood of 
Living Authors,” will be issued immediately by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Alphonse Daudet has received $11,000 for 
his novel “Sappho.” Of Zola’s “ Nana,” 149,000 
copies have been sold. 

A summarized account of the New York 
printers’ strike is given in the Puddishers’ 
Weekly for October 29. 


Professor Mahaffy has written a book on 
“The Art of Conversation,” which G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons have in press. 


Henry Appleton has written for the Decem- 


ee 
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ber number of Zhe Newsman a two-page history 
of the American News Company. 


The American Magazine begins its seventh 
volume with the November number. It has a 
new cover designed by G. R. Halm. 


] 


“Woman” is the name of a new monthly 
magazine to be published in New York. The 
first number will be dated November. 


Mr. Gladstone has written for the Vouth’s 
Companion an optimistic article on “The 
Future of the English-speaking Races.” 

Ticknor & Co. will soon publish “ Sobriquets 
and Nicknames,” a manual of literary informa- 
tion by Albert R. Frey, of the Astor Library. 


The November Book Buyer contains a por- 
trait and sketch of Augustine Birrell, the Eng- 
lish writer, author of the two volumes of essays 
entitled “Obiter Dicta.” 


Henry James will contribute a serial story, 
entitled “The Aspen Papers,” to the A¢lantic 
Monthly for 1888. Edward H. House will con- 
tribute a serial story of Japanese life. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s principal holi- 
day book this year will be an edition of Mr. 
Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal.” It has a 
new portrait of Mr. Lowell, and nine full-page 
illustrations. 


Robert Burns Wilson, the talented young 
Southern poet, has made a collection of his 
verses, which Cassell & Co. will publish under 
the title, “ Life and Love.” Mr. Wilson is only 
a little more than twenty years old. 


The best sketch of Mrs. Craik yet printed 
is that contributed to Harper's Bazar for No- 
vember 5, by R. R. Bowker. It is accompanied 
by a good portrait, and includes a carefully- 
prepared bibliography of her works. 


A new history of Waterbury, Conn., is in 
preparation. The chief writers are Miss Sara 
J. Pritchard, of Waterbury, and Miss Anna L. 
Ward, of Bloomfield, New Jersey. Price, Lee, 
& Co., of Waterbury, will publish the book. 


Ivan Panin, a young Russian who graduated 
from Harvard College in 1882, will deliver six 
lectures on the great Russian writers, in Boston, 
in November and December. Mr. Panin was 
one of the founders of the Harvard Echo, the 
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first daily paper at Harvard, and has done much 
literary work. 


“The Printed Book, its History, Illustration, 
and Adornment,” is the title of a book just 
issued by Scribner & Welford, which aims to 
give in compendious form a complete history 
of the art of printing and bookmaking. It has 
numerous illustrations. 


The Mew York Herald for October 22 pub- 
lished the detailed “ expense bill” of the cor- 
respondent whom it sent to Arizona to investi- 
gate the Tortilita mines. The correspondent’s 
expenses, in addition to his salary, from Sep- 
tember 9 to October 16 were $1,274.85. 


The post-office authorities have ruled that the 
monthly edition of Shoppell’s Modern Houses 
cannot pass through the mails at newspaper 
rates, and the publishers have decided to 
suspend its publication after the November 
number until a satisfactory understanding with 
the post-office authorities can be reached. 


Joseph Pulitzer, of the Mew York World, 
has written an article on “ Journalism as a Pro- 
fession,” for the McClure syndicate. It will be 
published November 27. An article by J. S. 
Phillips on “ The Favorite Novels of Famous 
Authors,” will be published at. the same time. 
Thirty-seven. American writers have sent to 
Mr. Phillips material for this article. 


Two well-known women writers died in Octo- 
ber. Mrs. George Lillie Craik (Miss Mulock), 
author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” died at 
her home near Shortlands, Kent, England, 
October 13, and Lady Brassey, author of “A 
Voyage Around the World in the Yacht ‘ Sun- 
beam,’” died on board her yacht on the out- 
ward voyage to Australia, and was buried at 
sea. 


D. C. Heath & Co. will issue immediately 
two new numbers in their popular series of 
“* Monographs on Education.” Professor F. C. 
Woodward, of Wofford College, Spartanburg, 
S.C., writes on “ English in the Schools,” dwell- 
ing especially on the disciplinary value of Eng- 
lish Grammar study in its entire range, from 
primary school to high collegiate work. Ernest 
W. Huffcut, of Cornell University, writes of 
“ English in the Preparatory Schools.” 





